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SAYINGS  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  WITH  COM- 
MENTS THEREON. 


BY  REV.  R.  DONKERSEEY. 


Apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of.  silver. — Solomon. 


IT  would  hardly  be  possible  to  find,  within  the 
whole  range  of  literature,  a more  apposite, 
befitting,  or  truthful  opening  paragraph  for  the 
pleasant  task  we  have  now  assigned  ourself, 
than  the  following  from  Montaigne:  “I  have 
here  only  made  a nosegay  of  culled  flowers,  and 
have  brought  nothing  of  my  own  but  the  string 
that  ties  them.” 

Lowly  Estate. — “ My  early  history  is  per- 
fectly characterized  by  a single  line  of  Gray’s 
Elegy: 

‘ The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.’  ” 

I have  exalted  one  chosen  out  of  the  peo- 
ple.— Psa.  lxxxix,  19. 

Responsibility. — “ Without  a name;  without 
a reason  why  I should  have  a name,  there  has 
fallen  upon  me  a task  such  as  did  not  rest  upon 
the  father  of  his  country.” 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  highest  claim  upon  my  admira- 
tion is,  a Roman  equanimity,  which  has  been 
tried  by  both  extremes  of  fortune,  and  disturbed 
by  neither. — Napoleon  III. 

Unity  is  Power. — “While  I hold  myself  the 
humblest  of  all  individuals  who  have  ever  been 
elevated  to  the  Presidency,  I have  a more  diffi- 
cult task  to  perform  than  any  of  them.  I bring 
a true  heart  to  the  work.  I must  rely  upon 
the  people  of  the  whole  country  for  support; 
and  with  their  sustaining  aid,  even  I,  humble 
as  I am,  can  not  fail  to  carry  the  ship  of  State 
safely  through  the  storm.” 

In  God’s  own  might 
We  gird  us  for  the  coining  fight; 

And  strong  in  him  whose  cause  is  ours, 

In  conflict  with  unholy  powers, 

We  grasp  the  weapons  he  has  given — 

The  light,  and  truth,  and  love  of  Heaven. 

Whittier. 

A Sacred  Oath. — “I  have  an  oath  registered 
in  heaven,  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Government.” 

When  thou  vowest  a vow  unto  God,  defer 
mot  to  pay  it — pay  that  which  thou  hast  vowed. 
Better  is  it  that  thou  shouldest  not  vow,  than 
that  thou  shouldest  vow  and  not  pay. — Sol- 
omon. 

A Martyr  Spirit. — “ I have  never  had  a 
feeling  politically  that  did  not  spring  from  the 
sentiments  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, which  gave  liberty,  not  alone  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  but  to  the  world  in  all 
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future  time.  If  the  country  can  not  be  saved 
without  giving  up  that  principle,  I would  rather 
be  assassinated  on  the  spot  than  surrender  it. 
I have  said  nothing  but  what  I am  willing  to 
live  and  die  by.” 

This  is  true  courage;  not  the  brutal  force 
Of  vulgar  heroes,  but  the  firm  resolve 
Of  virtue  and  of  reason. — Whitehead. 

Patriotism. — “If  ever  I feel  the  soul  within 
me  elevate  and  expand  to  those  dimensions  not 
wholly  unworthy  of  its  Almighty  Architect,  it 
is  when  I contemplate  the  cause  of  my  country 
deserted  by  all  the  world  besides,  and  I stand- 
ing up  boldly  and  alone,  and  hurling  defiance  at 
her  victorious  oppressors.  Here,  without  con- 
templating consequences,  before  high  Heaven, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  I swear  eternal 
fidelity  to  the  just  cause,  as  I deem  it,  of  the 
land  of  my  life,  my  liberty,  and  my  love.” 

The  star  of  the  unconquered  will, 

He  rises  in  my  breast, 

Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still, 

And  calm,  and  self-possessed. — Whittier. 

Grand  Resolve. — “I  will  save  the  Union, 
if  I can,  with  slavery;  if  not,  slavery  must 
perish,  for  the  Union  must  be  preserved.” 

We  are  thankful  that  God  gave  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  the  decision,  and  wisdom,  and  grace  to 
issue  that  proclamation,  which  stands  high  above 
all  other  papers  which  have  been  penned  by 
uninspired  men. — Bishop  Simpson. 

Unity. — “A  house  divided  against  itself  can 
not  stand.  I believe  this  Government  c&n  not 
endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free. 
I do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — I do 
not  expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I do  expect 
it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all 
one  thing,  or  all  the  other.” 

If  ever  in  history  war  was  necessary,  if  ever 
in  history  war  was  holy,  it  ’was  the  war  there 
and  then  [1861]  begun  for  the  overthrow  of 
slavery. — Charles  Sumner. 

The  Union. — “The  mystic  cords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battle-field  and  patriot 
grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all 
over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus 
of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  it 
will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature.” 

0 long-expected  day,  begin; 

Dawn  on  these  realms  of  woe  and  sin. 

Doddridge. 

Impartiality. — “I  shall  take  the  ground  I 
deem  most  just  to  the  North,  the  East,  the 
West,  and  the  South,  and  the  whole  country, 
in  good  temper,  certainly  with  no  malice  to  any 
section.  I am  devoted  to  peace;  but  it  may  be 
necessary  to  put  my  foot  down  firmly/' 
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Lincoln  is  the  honestest  man  I ever  knew. — 
Stephen  Douglas. 

Doing  Right. — “ I do  the  very  best  T know 
how,  the  very  best  I can;  and  1 mean  to  keep 
doing  so  till  the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out 
all  right,  what  is  said  against  me  won’t  amount 
to  any  thing.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  wrong, 
ten  angels  swearing  I was  right  would  make  no 
difference.” 

Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord;  trust  also 
in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass. — David. 

Brief  Authority. — “ I go  into  these  pro- 
miscuous receptions  of  all  who  claim  to  have 
business  with  me  twice  each  week,  and  every 
application  for  audience  has  to  take  its  turn  as 
if  waiting  to  be  shaved  in  a barber’s  shop. 
Many  of  the  matters  brought  to  my  notice  are 
utterly  frivolous;  but  others  are  of  more  or 
less  importance;  and  all  serve  to  renew  in  me 
a clear  and  more  vivid  image  of  that  great 
popular  assemblage  out  of  which  I sprang,  and 
to  which,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  I must 
return.” 

To  the  ambitious  there  is  this  fearful  lesson. 
Of  the  four  candidates  for  presidential  honors  in 
1860,  two  of  them,  Douglas  and  Lincoln,  once 
competitors,  but  now  [May  4,  1865]  sleeping 
patriots,  rest  from  their  labors;  Bell,  abandoned 
to  perish  in  poverty  and  misery,  as  a traitor 
might  perish;  and  Breckinridge  is  a frightened 
fugitive,  with  the  brand  of  traitor  on  his  brow. — 
Bishop  Simpson. 

A President.  — “It  would  not  do  for  a 
President  to  have  guards  with  drawn  sabers  at 
his  door,  as  if  he  fancied  he  were,  or  were  try- 
ing to  be,  or  were  assuming  to  be  an  emperor.” 

There  were  they  in  great  fear  wheie  no  fear 
was;  for  God  hath  scattered  the  bones  of  him 
that  encampeth  against  thee;  thou  hast  put 
them  to  shame,  because  God  hath  despised 
them. — David. 

Becoming  a Christian. — “ When  I left  my 
home  to  take  this  chair  of  state  I requested  my 
countrymen  to  pray  for  me;  I was  not  then 
a Christian.  When  my  son  died,  the  severest 
trial  of  my  life,  I was  not  a Christian.  But 
when  I went  to  Gettysburg,  and  looked  upon 
the  graves  of  our  dead  heroes,  who  had  fallen 
in  defense  of  their  country,  I then  and  there 
consecrated  myself  to  Christ.” 

Though  late,  I all  forsake; 

My  friends,  my  all  resign: 

Gracious  Redeemer,  take,  O take, 

And  seal  me  ever  thine. 

Charles  Wesley. 

Can  not  Consecrate  It. — “ Four  score  and 
seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon 
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this  continent  a new  nation,  conceived  in  lib- 
erty, and  dedicated  (o  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in 
a great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  oi 
any  nation  so  conceived  or  dedicaled,  can  long 
endure.  We  are  met  on  a great  battle-field  of 
that  war.  We  are  met  to  dedicate  a portion 
of  it  as  the  final  resting-place  of  those  who 
gave  their  lives  that  the  nation  might  live.  It 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this.  But  in  a larger  sense  we  can  not  con- 
secrate, we  can  not  hallow  this  ground.  The 
brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here 
have  consecrated  it,  far  above  our  power  to  add 
or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long 
remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never 
forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the 
living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us;  that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause 
for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that 
the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a new  birth 
of  freedom,  and  that  the  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth.” 

The  Westminster  Review  pronounces  this 
speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s,  delivered  at  Gettys- 
burg, the  finest  that  ever  fell  from  human  lips. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  and  that  it  is  even  more 
pertinent  now  than  it  ever  was,  we  need  make 
no  apology  for  republishing  it,  especially  as  it 
takes  but  little  space. — Supplement  to  Hartford 
Courant,  December  1,  1866. 

Joining  Church. — “When  any  Church  will 
inscribe  over  its  altars,  as  its  sole  qualification 
for  membership,  the  Savior’s  condensed  state- 
ment of  the  substance  of  both  law  and  Gospel, 
‘Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,’  that 
Church  I will  join  with  all  my  heart,  and  with 
all  my  soul.” 

There  is  only  one  condition  previously  re- 
quired of  those  who  desire  admission  into  these 
societies,  “ a desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  to  be  saved  from  their  sins.”  But 
wherever  this  is  really  fixed  in  the  soul,  it  will 
be  shown  by  its  fruits. — Discipline  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Goodness  and  Firmness. — “With  malice 
toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  strive  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in.” 

An  example  ...  in  charity. — Paul. 
Kindliness. — “ I have  never  willingly  planted 
a thorn  in  any  man’s  bosom.” 
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The  Father  of  mercies  is  kind  to  the  evil  and 
the  unthankful;  bears  and  forbears  long;  and 
multiplies  his  absolute  favors  to  a marvelous 
extent.  He  suffers  his  kindness  to  be  very  long 
and  very  widely  abused  before  he  vindicates. 
In  this  kindness  we  all  share  very  extensively 
every  day,  hour,  and  moment — which  lays  us 
all  wider  great  and  solemn  obligations  to  abound 
in  all  needful  kindnesses  to  the  needy  and  suffer- 
ing around  us — to  serve  one  another,  and  “ let 
favors  go  round,”  as  Franklin  expresses  it. — 
Charles  Simmons. 

Spirit  of  two  Chiefs. — “ In  my  view  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs  [the  outbreak  of  the 
Southern  rebellion]  there  need  be  no  bloodshed 
or  war.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  I am  not 
in  favor  of  such  a course;  and,  I may  say  in 
advance,  there  will  be  no  bloodshed  unless  it 
be  forced  on  the  Government,  and  then  it  will 
be  compelled  to  act  in  self-defense.” 

The  time  for  compromise  has  passed,  and  we 
are  now  determined  to  maintain  our  position, 
and  make  all  who  oppose  us  smell  Southern 
gunpowder,  and  feel  Southern  steel. — Jeffer- 
son Davis. 

Judge  ye. — Peter. 

A Christ-Like  Spirit. — “There  are  many 
who  are  mistaken  and  misinformed  in  regard 
to  matters  who,  when  they  come  to  a better 
understanding,  will  be  found  true  and  loyal 
men.  I would  not  even  seem  to  grieve,  by 
word,  act,  or  deed,  a single  one  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  much  less  one  who,  though  he  may 
seem  to  be  an  enemy,  is  yet  a real  friend  to 
our  cause.  I can  truly  say,  I have  no  malice 
toward  a single  living  man.” 

Hopeth  all  things.  Charity  never  faileth. — 
Paul. 

Providence. — “It  is  right  to  recognize  and 
confess  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  Father, 
and  power  of  his  hand  equally  in  these  tri- 
umphs and  these  sorrows.” 

In  the  universe  of  God  there  are  no  acci- 
dents. From  the  fall  of  a sparrow  to  the  fall 
of  an  empire,  or  the  sweep  of  a planet,  all  is 
according  to  Divine  Providence,  whose  laws  are 
everlasting. — Charles  Sumner. 

A National  Boon. — “Thanks  be  unto  God, 
who,  in  our  national  trials,  giveth  us  the 
Churches.” 

These  temples  of  his  grace, 

How  beautifui  they  stand — 

The  honors  of  onr  native  place, 

And  bulwarks  of  our  land. — Watts. 

Praying. — “ Both  [Federalist  and  rebel]  read 
the  same  Bible  and  pray  to  the  same  God, 
each  invokes  his  aid  against  the  other.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  any  man  should  dare  to  ask 
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a just  God’s  assistance  in  wringing  bread  from 
other  men’s  faces:  but  let  us  judge  not  that  we 
be  not  judged.  The  prayer  of  both  could  not 
be  answered  fully,  for  the  Almighty  has  his  own 
purposes.  “'Woe  unto  the  world  because  of 
offenses,  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offenses  come; 
but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  offense 
cometh.”  If  we  suppose  American  slavery  to 
be  one  of  those  offenses  which  he  now  wills  to 
remove,  and  that  he  gives  us  this  terrible  war, 
as  was  due  to  those  by  whom  the  offense  came, 
shall  we  say  there  is  any  departure  from  the 
Divine  attributes?  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fer- 
vently do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of 
war  may  speedily  pass  away;  yet  if  it  be  God’s 
will  that  it  continue  till  the  wealth  piled  by 
bondmen  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  un- 
requited toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  till  every  drop 
of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by 
another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said 
three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be 
said,  that  ‘the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether.’  ” 

The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord;  but  the  prayer  of  the  upright  is 
his  delight. — Solomon. 

A Patriotic  Church. — “Nobly  sustained  as 
the  Government  has  been  by  all  the  Churches, 
I would  utter  nothing  which  might  in  the  least 
appear  invidious  against  any.  Yet,  without 
this,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  not  less  devoted  than  the 
best,  is,  by  its  greater  numbers,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  It  is  no  fault  in  others  that  the 
Methodist  Church  sends  more  soldiers  to  the 
field,  more  nurses  to  the  hospitals,  and  more 
prayers  to  heaven  than  any.  God  bless  the 
Methodist  Church!  Bless  all  the  Churches!” 

With  exultation  we  point  to  the  record  of 
our  Church  as  having  never  been  tarnished  by 
disloyalty.  She  was  the  first  of  the  Churches 
to  express,  by  a deputation  of  her  most  distin- 
guished ministers,  the  promise  of  support  to 
the  Government  in  the  days  of  Washington. 
In  her  articles  of  religion  she  has  enjoined  loy- 
alty as  a duty,  and  has  ever  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernment her  most  decided  support. — General 
Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1864. 

Democracy. — “ True  democracy  makes  no  in- 
quiry about  the  color  of  the  skin  or  place  of 
nativity,  or  any  other  similar  circumstances  of 
condition.  I regard,  therefore,  the  exclusion  of 
the  colored  people,  as  a body,  from  the  elective 
franchise,  as  incompatible  with  the  true  demo- 
cratic principle.” 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
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rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  o'f  Happiness . — Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

Fairness. — “The  emancipation  policy  and 
the  use  of  colored  .troops  were  the  greatest 
blows  yet  dealt  to  the  rebellion.  The  job  was 
a great  national  one;  and  let  none  be  slighted 
who  bore  an  honorable  part  in  it.  I hope  peace 
will  come  soon  and  come  to  stay;  then  will 
there  be  some  black  men  who  can  remember 
that  they  have  helped  mankind  to  this  great 
consummation.” 

We  do  not  believe,  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence  to  be 
“a  rhetorical  flourish.”  We  do  not  believe  it 
to  be  what  Mr.  Pettit  pronounces  it,  “ a self- 
evident  lie.”  We  do  not  believe  it  to  be  “an 
eloquent  and  passionate  manifesto  of  a revolu- 
tionary war,”  “mere  glittering,  and  sounding 
generalities  of  natural  right.”  We  believe  it 
to  be  a living  truth  from  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament,  expressed  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  embodied  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  We  believe  the 
maintenance  of  that  truth  every-where  under 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  to 
be  the  constitutional  and  imperative  duty  of 
Congress. — Henry  Wilson. 

A Wrong. — “ If  slavery  is  not  wrong,  then 
nothing  is  wrong.” 

The  sum  of  all  villainies. — John  Wesley. 

Retribution. — “ This  is  a world  of  compen- 
sation; and  he  who  would  be  no  slave  must 
consent  to  have  no  slave.  Those  who  deny 
freedom  to  others  deserve  it  not  for  themselves, 
and,  under  a just  God,  can  not  long  retain  it.” 

I would  not  have  a slave  to  till  ray  ground, 

To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I sleep, 

And  tremble  when  I wake,  for  all  the  wealth 

That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned. 

Cowpkr. 
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I ’ve  numbered  my  threescore  and  ten  to-night, 

And  my  life,  like  a winding  stream, 

Looks  strangely  clear  to  my  faded  old  sight, 

Like  the  visions  seen  in  a dream. 

There  were  light  and  shade  when  my  life  was  youug, 
A blending  of  gladness  and  tears; 

There  was  much  to  sadden,  yet  sweet  hope  flung 
A charm  o’er  the  coming  years. 

vyrf> 

And  they  came  and  went  like  a far-off  song; 

I lived  them — and  saw  them  depart! 

Some  robbed  me  of  treasures  I 'd  cherished  for  long, 
Some  planted  new  joys  in  my  heart. 


0,  the  grave!  the  grave!  I have  jewels  there 
That  I wore  with  a mother’s  pride; 

One  went  in  his  childish  beauty  rare, 

And  one  in  his  manhood  died! 

lie  is  strangely  near  me — my  fair-haired  boy — ■ 
Though  I 've  climbed  such  wearisome  steeps, 

Since  my  tears  first  fell  on  the  tiny  grave, 

Where  my  beautiful  baby  sleeps. 

How  my  poor  heart  ached  as  they  bore  him  away 
To  his  narrow  resting-place, 

And  I longed  to  clasp  him — the  beautiful  clay, 

With  his  innocent,  angel  face! 

And  my  soldier  boy,  as  I held  him  close, 

In  the  morn  of  his  infant  life, 

How  little  I thought  he  should  fall,  one  day, 

In  the  battle-field’s  deadly  strife! 

But  I ’ll  find  him  there  with  the  little  one, 

Together,  my  first  born  and  last, 

Yes,  three  who  have  called  me  “ mother,”  have  gone 
O’er  the  stream  that  speeds  on  so  fast. 

Then  why  should  I grieve  for  the  dear  ones  gone, 
Since  I 'm  sure  they  're  safe  in  the  fold? 

While,  feeble  and  falt’ring,  we 've  struggled  on, 

They ’ve  never  grown  weary  or  old. 

But  I 'm  almost  home,  even  now,  I think, 

There’s  a sound  of  a muffled  oar, 

And  I see,  through  the  mist  on  the  river’s  brink, 

A light  from  the  other  shore. 

I wanted  to  tell  you  I only  wait 
For  my  Father’s  beckoning  hand, 

When  I ’ll'  enter  the  beautiful,  pearly  gate, 

That  opes  on  the  better  land. 

I think  He  '11  accept  me — the  Master  above — - 
Unworthy,  yet  washed  and  made  white, 

I ’ll  share  in  the  l’est  that  he  gives  his  beloved, 

And  satisfied  wake  in  his  sight! 



I 

WORK. 


BY  WAIF  WOODLAND. 


Do  thy  work  speedily,  child  of  the  earth, 

Waste  not  a moment  in  sorrow  or  mirth; 

Life  is  a mystery,  shaded  with  gloom, 

Bearing  us  rapidly  on  to  the  tomb. 

Work  hath  been  given  thee,  do  not  delay, 
Carelessly  trifling  the  moments  away; 

Dreamily  floating  on  life’s  silvery  tide, 

Stealthily  down  to  the  ocean  we  glide. 

Life  is  receding,  the  hours  as  they  pass 
Bear  in  their  bosoms  the  sands  from  its  glass; 

Why  should  we  linger  on  time’s  crested  wave, 
Gathering  baubles  to  garnish  the  grave? 

Think  you  the  treasures  that  lie  in  the  deep 
Would  soften  earth’s  pillow,  or  sweeten  our  sleep? 
Far  sooner  the  thought,  that  earth's  glittering  toys 
Were  lost  in  the  struggle  for  holier  joys. 


